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the Vulgate to the Hebrew and Greek originals;
who. cut down those monstrous jungle-growths
of a fantastic system of interpretation which
throughout the Middle Ages had darkened the
sky and shut out the sunlight; who first trans-
lated the Scriptures into the common speech of the
people, and then scattered them broadcast, so that
not only the bishop in his palace and the monk
in his cell, but the peasant in the fields and the
housewife at her spinning-wheel, might read for
themselves the words of life. These things the
Reformers did, and the greatness of their doing
no Protestant at least will question. Nevertheless,
we must go deeper than any of these things before
we come upon their best work for the Bible and for
us. Moreover, honesty compels the admission
that, in the things just named, the service of the
Reformers was not quite all that uncritical ad-
mirers have often claimed for it. For example,
there can be no doubt that, loudly as Luther
protested against the senseless methods of mediaeval
exegesis by which anything could be made to mean
anything, the shackles of early habit and environ-
ment often proved too strong even for his sturdy
good sense; his exegetical principles were better
than his exegetical practice.1 It has also to Tbe

1 For some examples see G. H. Gilbert's Interpretation of the
Bible, eh. viii,